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The Paintings 

SOME of the paintings by the primitives and 
by the great masters, belonging to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, are now on exhibition in 
the Fogg Museum side by side with the paintings 
already there. We have taken this occasion to 
give a glimpse of the existing collection in the Fogg 
Museum to the readers of the Bulletin. 

In many places in Europe those who are in need 
of spiritual refreshment can withdraw for a few mo- 
ments from our busy modern world into the depths 
of a great cathedral or into a picture gallery. In 
these places they can find rest and inspiration by 
seeing the works wrought by the great masters — 
works created in sincerity by men of genius who 
knew that what is best is simple, and who, above 
all, worked in a spirit of reverence. 

We to-day can produce imposing hotels and 
railroad stations, but has any one ever yet crossed 
the ocean to see one of our churches ? We can 
paint clever pictures, and even true and beautiful 
ones, but how about their significance? Has 
any one ever come over the Atlantic to see 
them? 

Everybody knows that we Americans go by the 
thousands across the water to see the paintings and 
sculptures and buildings in Europe. In this coun- 
try our chances to look at these marvellous works 
of art and to see if we can detect wherein lies the 
magic are all too few. 

In Mrs. Gardner's galleries, among her Italian 
pictures, perhaps better than anywhere in America, 
we can get into the spirit of the mediaeval life of 
Europe. Less known, but also very interesting to 
the lover of Italian art, is the collection in the 
Fogg Museum. 

The gallery cannot boast such names as Fra 
Angelico, Botticelli, Giorgione, and Titian, to men- 
tion only a few of the men whose works are so 
great that they need no introduction, but at once 
forcibly attract all men. The collection does con- 
tain a few beautiful pictures by masters of lesser 
renown which are of great interest to those who 
already love early religious art. 

These paintings breathe the life of Italy in the 
fifteenth century. Of course, those who are not 
familiar with the great European galleries, or who 
are not especially interested in primitive pictures, 
find it difficult to see the beauties of works of this 
sort at once. It is the oddities that first attract 
their attention. Yet these works are not the dead 
remnants of a dead civilization. The same reasons 
which have caused them to live for four hundred 
years are likely to cause them to live for four hun- 
dred more after much that now seems bright has 
faded and died. The interest in them is of a 
permanent and universal nature. 

The active and searching mind finds these pic- 
tures worthy of contemplation for the very reason 
that their beauties are subtle and at first elusive, 
just as he who would know Dante is not turned 



away because he does not know Italian, but is 
spurred on to study the language. 

Of course, the first and greatest obstacle in the 
way of the person who does not understand the 
point of view of these primitive painters is the flat- 
ness, the frequently inaccurate drawing, the bad 
perspective and lack of chiaroscuro, or light and 
shade and atmosphere, also the lack of that realism 
which is popular to-day. The same criticism can 
be made of many of the great Chinese and Japan- 
ese religious paintings, which were created in a 
similar spirit and which also have rare qualities of 
imagination and idealism. 

It is true that the earlier paintings are flat. The 
reason is that the artists did not know how to make 
objects look round. But this very flatness is part 
of the explanation of the beauty of the color. As 
chiaroscuro develops and the form becomes rounded, 
the artist often gives less attention to color, and 
sometimes less to spiritual significance. The later 
Venetian painters, notably Titian and Tintoretto, 
were brilliant examples of men who succeeded in 
painting in terms of light and shade without losing 
the magnificence of color : but though they knew 
more about art, they cared less for religion than 
their predecessors. 

These earlier painters, some of whom are repre- 
sented here, achieved their triumphs in simpler terms. 
With the problems of atmosphere and perspective 
eliminated, they succeeded in making superb de- 
signs, often enriched by jewel-like color resembling 
the opai or the rainbow in being all light, and know- 
ing not shadow. 

The collection shows examples which illustrate 
the gradual development of the art from its early 
and more austere stages to the work of the men 
who, one hundred and fifty years later, were painting 
side by side with Titian, Raphael and Michael- 
angelo. 

The picture from Bellini's workshop shows a 
combination of rich color with a good sense of form. 
St. Peter, Martyr, by Lotto, which was probably 
painted as a portrait, has a certain nervous energy 
in the hands and a wistful expression in the eyes. 
Compared to most of the other examples, it is almost 
modern. 

All of these works, particularly the earlier ones, 
were created from the interior world of thought, 
and appear to our eyes as evidence of the spirit of 
religion in a people during a period of faith. 

So that on the walls of the Fogg Museum there 
is a subdued glow of harmonious color, and for 
those who wish to stay and look there is food for 
reflection. 

The Florentine School is represented by : 

No. I. Madonna and Child Surrounded by 
Angels. A large Giottesque panel, attributed to 
Spinello Aretino. Dr. Oswald Siren, in his book 
on Giottino (pp. 83 and 94), identifies this with 
the central panel of the great altarpiece painted 
by Spinello for the monastery of Monte Oliveto 
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Madonna and Child with Angels 



Spinello Aretino 
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Cain and Abel 



Albertinelli{?) 



Maggiore in 1 385, and mentioned by Vasari. The 
other parts of this work are now in Siena, Budapest, 
and Cologne. It gives a noble and sumptuous 
decorative effect. In places the picture has suffered 
from the restorer's hand. Certain parts of the an- 
gels are crudely executed, partly due to repainting. 
But the Madonna's face is a good example of Giot- 
tesque workmanship, and the handsome design in 
gold and red on the cloth over the Madonna's 
throne is beautifully done. 

No. 2. St. Jerome and Two Saints. A large 
panel, attributed to Fra Filippo Lippi by some of 
the authorities ; others say it is almost certainly by 
Fra Diamante, the assistant of the great Carmelite 
monk. This interesting panel is of uneven work- 
manship. It is quite possible that two different 
hands have worked on it. The inferior parts are 
decidedly below the level of Fra Filippo's work, 
but the best parts may be by the master himself. 

No. 3. Madonna and Child (page 28). At- 
tributed to Benozzo Gozzoli. Mr. Berenson and 
other critics accept this attribution. The Child is 
singularly like the Child in Benozzo's Madonna in 
Perugia. The painting has a slightly Umbrian ap- 
pearance, and resembles the picture in the National 
Gallery attributed to Bonngli. Is it possible that 
while in Umbria teaching Bonngli and Nicolo da 
Foligno, Benozzo himself was influenced by the 
soft and gentle art of that region ? 

No. 4. Cain and Abel. Attributed to Alberti- 
nelli. This small painting was called a Raphael 



by Crowe and Cavalcaselle.* They speak of it 
and the Vision of a Knight as two of the pic- 
tures which give evidence of Raphael's being influ- 
enced very early in his career by Florentine art. 
It is true that the Knight's Vision has a slight 
superficial resemblance to the Cain and Abel ; 
moreover, the same technical methods were used. 
But the pictures are very different in feeling. Even 
then in his youth Raphael had a more finished and 
clear-cut method of painting than the painter of the 
Cain and Abel. Critics now believe that this 
painting is not by Raphael, and that it is Florentine. 
Mr. Charles Loeser was the first to suggest Alber- 
tinelli. Others have suggested Bacchiaca and Fra 
Bartolommeo. The Albertinelli attribution on the 
whole seems the most probable. The technique 
and coloring, as well as the sentiment, point to this 
conclusion. 

No. 5. Kneeling Virgin (fragment of Annun- 
ciation painted in tempera). Florentine School. 
A much damaged but still beautiful piece, fortu- 
nately unspoiled by the repainter, probably by an 
artist influenced by Baldovinetti and Verrocchio. 

No. 6. Madonna and Child with St. John. 
By Pier Francesco Fiorentino. This is by the 
same man who painted a number of pictures familiar 
in many of the European galleries. Mr. Berenson 
has come to the conclusion that his name is Pier 
Francesco Fiorentino. 

No. 7. Tabernacolo. Attributed to Antoni- 
azzo Romano by Mr. Berenson, and also by Mr. 

* Life of Raphael, Vol. I., pp. 203-4. 
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Tabernacolo. Madonna and Child with St. John 



Attributed to Antoniazzo Romano 



Perkins in his article on the Fogg Museum, and 
by Mr. Herbert E. Everett in his article on 
Antoniazzo.* It is a lovely picture of the Madonna 
praying before her little Child. The small St. John 
raises his hands in prayer to follow the example of 
the Mother. In spite of the flatness of the modelling 
and the darkening of the colors to low but harmo- 
nious neutral tones, the purity and sweetness of the 
feeling makes this picture one of rare quality. 

An interesting question is raised by this picture. 
If executed by this Roman painter, where did the 
conspicuously Florentine quality come from ? It is 
much more like Verrocchio, for instance, than is 
the work of Antoniazzo's master, Fiorenzo di 

*" American Journal of Archaeology," July to September, 1907. 



Lorenzo, who had studied under several Floren- 
tines himself. It has been suggested by Mr. 
Everett that Melozzo da Forli was the one who 
brought this influence which he had himself re- 
ceived through Piero della Francesca. As Flor- 
entine art was at that time pouring to Rome 
through so many channels, it is difficult to solve the 
problem. 

There are two examples of Umbrian art : 

No. 8. Triptych Madonna and Angels, with 
Saints Francis and Sebastian in the wings. By Nicolo 
da Foligno. This picture is one of the most im- 
portant in the collection. Nicolo was a strong early 
Umbrian master, who first studied with Bartolomeo 
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Madonna surrounded by Angels and SS. Sebastian and Francis 



Niccolo da Foligno 



di Tommaso da Foligno, a crude native painter. 
Afterwards he worked under Benozzo Gozzoli, 
and still later was influenced by the Vivarini. This 
picture was probably painted in his second period 
in the year 1 468 or thereabouts. It is one of his 
better paintings. Its different parts bear striking re- 
semblance to certain parts of the altarpieces at San 
Severino, Gualdo Tadino, and the Villa Albani. 
The small portrait of the donor is delightful. 

No. 9. Madonna and Child. Probably by a 
follower of Pintoricchio. 

The Sienese School is represented by three 
excellent examples : 

No. 10. Madonna and Saints with circle of 
surrounding angels. By Taddeo di Bartolo (signed). 
Here is a handsome piece of decoration. The effect 
as a whole is only slightly injured by the wooden- 
ness and clumsiness of the Christ-child. The charm 
of the whole composition is of a subtle nature. A 
little ring of angels kneel with joyous expression of 
devotion, holding a long scroll of music which en- 
circles the Madonna, while the red wings of the 
soaring cherubim beat the golden sky above. 



No. II. St. Jerome in His Study. By Matteo 
da Siena (signed and dated 1 482) ; published in 
Rassegua d'Arte, October, 1904, by Mr. F. 
Mason Perkins. This interesting master is repre- 
sented by a painting strong, though darkened by 
time. 

No. 12. The most important of the three Sien- 
ese panels is unfortunately temporarily withdrawn 
from exhibition, owing to injuries caused by time 
and neglect in past years. It is a large Madonna 
and Angels and Saints, by Benvenuto di Giovanni. 

The North Italian schools are represented by : 

No. 13. Adoration of the Magi. By Cosimo 
Tura. This is one of a series. Mrs. Gardner in 
Boston and Mr. Benson in London each own one 
of the companion pictures. The Museum is fortu- 
nate in having this fine and characteristic work of 
the peculiar and gifted Cosimo. 

No. 1 4. Adoration of the Magi. North Italian ; 
attributed to Fogolino of Vicenza, by Mr. William 
Rankin. There is a suggestion of Flemish influence 
It is a rich composition crowded with figures and 
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Adoration of the Magi 



Tura 



closely resembles a painting by the same master in 
Vicenza. 

No. 15. Madonna and Child. Signed by Gio- 
vanni Bellini ; painted almost certainly by one of his 
pupils, perhaps Nicolo Rondinelli. This picture is 
almost identical with the picture belonging to Lady 
Layard in Venice. Her painting is thought to be 
by Rondinelli also. 

No. 16. Madonna and Child. Attributed to 
Bartolommeo Vivarini. This is a replica of the 
Madonna in Sassari, which is said to be a better 
painting than the one in the Fogg Museum. This 
has led many critics to think that it was executed 
by a pupil.* Nevertheless there have not been 
wanting critics who have attributed it to the master. 
The Sassari painting is signed and dated 1470. 

*See Carlo Aru., L'Arte, 1905, p. 207 ; also Pittura Veneziana, by 
Lionello Venturi, p. 1 74. 



No. 17. St. 
Lorenzo Lotto. 



Peter, Martyr. Probably by 



No. 1 8. Madonna and Child. Venetian School. 
This picture was painted by one of the minor artists 
working under the influence of Bellini, probably by 
Marco Bello. 

No. 1 9. Portrait of a Procurator of St. Marks. 
Attributed to Tintoretto, but painted more probably 
by his son Domenico. 

No. 20. Portrait of a Cardinal. Signed by 
Scipio Gaetano, a Florentine painter of the sixteenth 
century. 

No. 21. Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine. 

There are only two examples of the northern 
schools of early painting. The first one is exceed- 
ingly fine, the second is good. 
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Madonna and Child (page 24) 



Benozzo Gozzoli 



No. 22. Diptych. Attributed to Rogier van der 
Weyden. On one panel is the Madonna and Child ; 
on the other is a donor kneeling, with a bishop 
standing behind him. The one with the donor is 
a strong work, brilliantly executed. It may well 
be by the master himself. The Madonna was 
probably painted by another hand. It is not so 
powerfully felt as its companion piece, but is an 
excellent example of work of the period. 

No. 23. Visitation, attributed to Zeitblom, a 
Swabian painter who is said to have been a pupil 
of Schongauer, is an attractive piece of color and 
sweet in sentiment. 



There are three pleasing drawings by the early 
Italian masters. The best one is attributed to Fra 
Bartolommeo. 

Near them hangs an interesting water-color 
sketch by Ruskin, of a detail of Paul Veronese's 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, in the Turin 
Gallery. 

Two Burne-Jones drawings are in this group 
also. 

There is a small seiies of drawings which gives 
an opportunity to study the English water-color 
school of the nineteenth century in the Fogg Mu- 
seum. There are on exhibition examples of Cozens, 
Girtin, Varley, Cox, de Wint, Munn, Edridge, 
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Madonna and Child, Donor and Bishop 



Rogier van der lVeyden(?) 



Dayes, Payne, Hunt, Prout, Ruskin, and Turner. 
One case contains seventeen interesting pencil draw- 
ings by Turner, given by Mr. James Loeb. On 
a screen in the middle of the room are nine water- 
color drawings by Turner, which happily illustrate 
his development. Three are early drawings. The 
Tintagel loaned by Mr. Francis Bullard is a fine 
example of his middle period. The Devonport 
given by Mr. C. Fairfax Murray of London, in 
memory of Mr. W. J. Stillman, once belonged to 
Ruskin, who eloquently sang its praises. The 
beautiful Simplon in the centre gives a good idea 
of his later style. 

In addition, there are some good copies of Tur- 
ner's water colors by William Ward of England. 
There are also some admirable copies of certain 
details of paintings by the early Italian masters, 
painted in 1875 and 1876 by Prof. Charles H. 
Moore, the Director of the Museum. 

E. W. F. 



Note. — The following notices of the collection are published : 

Prof. Charles H. Moore, Annual Reports to the President of Harvard 
University. 

Prof. Charles H. Moore, New England Magazine, August. 1905. 

F. Mason Perkins, Rassegna d'Arte, May, 1905 

F. Mason Perkins, Boston Evening Transcript, October 4, 1905. 

William Rankin, Notes on Three Collections of Old Masters, pam- 
phlet published by the Department of Art, Wellesley College ( for the use 
of students), May, 1905. 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 27 February, 1909, p. 550. Notizen 
und Mitteilungen. Hen Bernath's speech on the Fogg Museum to the 
Kunstgeschichtliche Gesellschaft is here described. 



The Collections of Classical Art 

The classical antiquities in the Fogg Museum 
have been brought together, not as the result 
of a systematic attempt to form a collection, but as 
gifts and loans from friends of the Museum and 
the Department of Fine Arts. But the Museum 
has been fortunate in its friends, and the collection, 
though small, contains many important and interest- 
ing objects, including marble sculptures, bronzes, 
vases, terra-cotta figurines, and a few specimens of 
jewelry. 

The marbles are exhibited in the main hall on 
the ground floor. Among them the most important 
is unquestionably the Meleager (page 30), which is, 
in some respects, the best example yet discovered 
of a type which is believed to go back to the 
fourth century sculptor Scopas. More than twenty 
copies of this figure are known ; the most complete 
are the famous statue in the Vatican and a similar 
figure in Berlin. The copies vary greatly in de- 
tails, but the principal features of the type are clear. 
The youthful huntsman was represented standing 
erect, with the weight resting on the right leg, the 
left leg bent at the knee, and the left foot set 
slightly back. The head was turned sharply 
toward the left. The right hand rested easily 
behind the back, the left was lowered and appar- 
ently grasped a staff or a spear. In the Fogg 
Museum copy the legs and arms are gone (though 



